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THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN A UNIVERSITY* 

E. C. RICHARDSON, Princeton University Library 



I. A University 

The university library is a method of 
university teaching by means of books. In 



*This paper was first prepared at the re- 
quest of the president of the A. L. A. for the 
International Conference of Librarians at 
Oxford, and was to have been read Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, but the Conference was post- 
poned at the last moment on account of the 
outbreak of the war. It has been rewritten 
and enlarged from the standpoint of the 
American university situation today. It 
takes into the account the fact of the papers 
by ~W. Dawson Johnston on "The library as 
a university factor," printed in "The library 
journal" for 1914, pp. 10-15, and by W. N. C. 
Carlton, on "Universities and librarians," 
printed in "Public Libraries," for December, 
1916, pp. 451-456. It is significant that both 
these papers were delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, where the effort to meet the 
modern demand for teaching library science 
has, perhaps, its best university working out 
to date. These very recent papers cover gen- 
eral aspects so well that this paper can be 
restricted to the plain question of university 
constitution. 



order to discuss its position with reference 
to other factors in the university, one 
needs to recall what a university really is 
and for what ends a library exists. 

A university is made up of students and 
teachers; teachers include instructive per- 
sons and instructive books. The univer- 
sity involves also some place where stu- 
dents and teachers may meet, and most 
universities provide also for the feeding 
and housing of students, but dormitories 
and commons are not essentials and the 
meeting place may be anywhere — a grove, 
a log, or a private house. Students and 
teachers are the essentials. 

II. Students 
In the modern university students are 
of various kinds. Fifty years ago a college 
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student was a resident matriculate under- 
graduate; now there are undergraduate 
and graduate students, resident students 
and non-resident students, summer stu- 
dents and winter students, registered stu- 
dents and unregistered. 

There is nothing more characteristic of 
the trend of the modern university than 
the non-resident and non-registered stu- 
dents. These point to the fact that uni- 
versity professors, one and all, are in these 
days held to owe a duty of instruction to 
the world at large. This instruction takes 
the form of university extension, corre- 
spondence courses, summer schools, local 
public lectures, and above all the publica- 
tion of books. Publication has become a 
sine qua non in the university teacher, and 
the point has been stated recently by Pro- 
fessor McDonald in the "Nation" as fol- 
lows: "Whatever the grade or special field 
of the institution, professorial chairs ought 
to be forever barred to men or women who 
have not clearly demonstrated ability and 
productive power as scholars." The uni- 
versity press is the visible sign of this 
latest self-realization of the university as 
to its duty and ideals. 

The students reached by publication- 
instruction include first of all the profes- 
sors in other universities, who are taught 
by research publications. But professors 
are not the only unregistered students in- 
structed through university publications; 
the same trend of the modern universities 
which has resulted in university extension, 
correspondence courses, summer schools 
and popular lectures, has resulted in a 
demand that university professors shall 
make their work accessible, first to teach- 
ers in secondary schools by means of text- 
books for their use and then to the average 
reader by means of readable books and 
perhaps contribution to popular magazines 
and newspapers. There is still, of course, 
something left of the spirit which thinks 
it beneath the dignity of learning to be 
intelligible, and many professors resent 
the idea of a learned book which is read- 
able, but on the whole, the modern univer- 
sity professor recognizes the right of the 



man in the street to his instruction through 
publication, as well as the right of his 
fellow educators. 

Even this is not quite the end of the 
story. For now and then, in discussing 
the function of the university, a duty to- 
wards coming generations of students is 
recognized. This appears sometimes in 
connection with the publication of research 
results, sometimes in the question of pro- 
viding substantial buildings, and room for 
growth. Sometimes, even, it appears in a 
more rhetorical way as the duty of a uni- 
versity to "keep alight and hand on the 
torch of learning." In short, the modern 
university, faintly at least, recognizes a 
certain duty of providing instruction for 
students yet unborn as well as for living 
students. 

III. Teaching Methods 

As there are various kinds of students, 
so there are various methods of teaching. 
These methods involve persons, books, ex- 
hibition objects and experiment apparatus, 
in varying proportions. Some of the 
most familiar of these are the lecture 
method, the recitation method, the text- 
book method, the classroom method, the 
tutorial method, the preceptorial method, 
the seminar method, the bibliographical 
method, the laboratory method, the exhibi- 
tion method, the correspondence method, 
the publication method, and there are 
scores of others additional or incident to 
these. 

Some of these methods are suited best 
to a single class of students; as recitation 
to the undergraduate, seminar to the grad- 
uate, correspondence and publication to the 
non-resident. Some are duplicate methods 
usable with the same class of students and 
varying according to the subject taught, 
the fashion of the day, the policy of the 
university, the particular aptitudes of the 
professor or even the whim of the profes- 
sor; e. g. lecture vs. text-book methods, 
oral vs. written examination. Quite com- 
monly various methods are used even in 
the same course; the lecture method, 
e. g., may in a given course be supple- 
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mented by recitation, cross-questioning, 
essay, text-book, preceptorial and biblio- 
graphical methods. 

Whatever the method or group of meth- 
ods used, the point of the matter is the 
same; instruction, education, teaching, in- 
formation. The student and the teacher 
have been brought face to face, — one to 
learn, the other to enable him to learn. The 
object is to secure the student's growth in 
knowledge, and the attempt on the part of 
the university to secure this object is 
teaching, informing, instructing, or educat- 
ing. It makes little difference by which of 
these names the matter is called so long 
as the objective is clear. The word "teach- 
ing" is perhaps the plainest word and 
"information" is perhaps the most explan- 
atory if it is pronounced with a hyphen — 
tn-formation. The true business of the 
university, the object of the meeting be- 
tween student and professor, is to promote 
in-formation of the student's mind — to se- 
cure that, the student shall be in-formed 
with knowledge; and the task is a double 
one, consisting first, in imparting informa- 
tion; second, in teaching a man how to 
inform himself. 

All the various methods of instruction in 
a university are aimed at one or the other 
of these objects — imparting or training; 
and the training method is the more im- 
portant, for that fraction of his concrete 
knowledge which a student gets in four or 
seven years study is negligible compared 
with what he is to get in a lifetime, while 
what he gets in the way of training during 
these years determines the quantity and 
quality of all this lifetime knowledge, 
which is to say the quantity and quality of 
his own self, or personality, forever. In 
the last analysis, the recognized objective 
of university teaching is the methods of 
learning — that is to say, training a man 
to inform himself — not the substance of 
knowledge. Nevertheless, the word "teach- 
ing" itself implies that concrete knowledge 
is one of the twin objects and the final goal 
of both. This object of university teaching 
may never be overlooked, for not even the 
teaching of knowledge for knowledge's 



sake is so fatal as the teaching of method 
for method's sake — frequent as it is, and 
rich in pedantry and pose. The final object 
of teaching is the establishment of true 
knowledge or truth in a student's mind; all 
the various methods of teaching are bent 
on imparting truth or training a man to 
search after and acquire truth. Some 
methods are fitted to one man, some to 
another, some to imparting, some to train- 
ing, but all are bent on teaching — that is 
to say, creating truth in a man. 

The many methods of teaching may be 
grouped in various fashions according to 
the different ways in which they are most 
useful. The teaching factors, e. g. persons, 
books, exhibition objects, and means for 
experiment, suggest personal, bibliographi- 
cal, exhibition and experimental methods. 
Again, the different kinds of students sug- 
gest undergraduate, graduate and exten- 
sion methods. Once more the fact that 
some methods are adapted for use with 
single students, some with groups of stu- 
dents, suggests a grouping as tutorial and 
classroom methods. Yet again methods 
may be grouped into oral and visual, ac- 
cording as the teacher uses the voice for 
teaching, as in lecture and conversation 
methods, or submits written or printed 
material, as in syllabus, text-book, or cor- 
respondence methods. Still again, methods 
may be distinguished according as eye, 
ear, or hand methods are used by the stu- 
dent in getting the instruction. 

The best grouping of methods, is, how- 
ever, that which, following the general line 
of the twin tasks of training and imparta- 
tion, divides into laboratory and book 
methods. Laboratory methods in this 
sense include also museum, music-teaching, 
art-teaching, gymnasium and manual train- 
ing methods — in short all the methods 
which involve having the student learn 
from objects or images of the objects, or 
train his power of observation for describ- 
ing objects, or train hand and eye for the 
performance of experiment. Book methods 
in turn may be distinguished into single- 
book methods, and many-book or library 
methods. The lecture method and text- 
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book method are naturally single-book 
methods — one a manuscript book orally 
delivered, the other printed and read. 
Many-book, or library methods include the 
method of bibliographical reference, the 
method of assigned reading, the precep- 
torial, or assigned topic method, the semi- 
nar method, and the method of biblio- 
graphical research. All these are used 
commonly in classroom work. 

The most familiar and established of the 
teaching methods are the lecture method 
and the text-book method. 

The typical lecture is written and deliv- 
ered orally by the lecturer; it may be 
dictated, or it may be accompanied by a 
syllabus and note-taking ; it is often accom- 
panied by oral recitation on the lecture, or 
by the quiz, and by examinations, oral or 
written. This method is on the average 
the poorest as to material, for it represents 
a single book by an average author, not 
the best book on the subject, and it rep- 
resents that book, as a rule, in an unfin- 
ished state when it has not yet reached 
the point where the author would be will- 
ing to trust it to publication. It is, there- 
fore, a book below the average of the 
average author. On the other hand, how- 
ever, oral lecturing adds somehow a mys- 
terious personal value which is associated 
with style and with enthusiasm and which 
never becomes so effective as in oral 
speech where it is commonly called mag- 
netism. 

Moreover, the lecture has the great ad- 
vantage over a purely text-book method of 
admitting the teaching of the results of the 
professor's own research. This advantage 
is decisive as against a purely text-book 
method, and a real advantage over one 
which is mainly text-book; for it is pre- 
cisely the professor's own original work 
which makes of his teaching a living thing. 
The original results which he imparts are 
something, but these may be given on the 
side with text-book instruction; the spirit 
and life of the teaching which comes from 
originality can only be given through what 
amounts to lectures. 

When lecturing is in the dictation method, 



it has a peculiar value for memory pur- 
poses in that the substance of the lecture 
is recorded in the student brain in three 
different sets of impressions, the auditory 
impressions, the motor records of motions 
of writing, and the visual impressions from 
seeing the written word. The modern 
idea, however, is that to retain verbal 
forms is the last thing desired. The effort 
is to have the student break up these 
forms, associate them with knowledge 
already acquired and recall the idea in 
these relations. Nevertheless, in the learn- 
ing of languages, dates, and many other 
matters, the advantage of a method which 
employs eye, ear and hand are consid- 
erable. 

The text-book method is typically asso- 
ciated with a single printed book. This 
may be, and often used to be learned by 
rote, or learned in substance: it is more 
apt than the lecture to have added to it 
the method of question and answer; it has 
the advantage of being the best book for 
the purpose instead of an average book. 
When the text-book method is supple- 
mented by the method of question and 
answer, a good teacher may put into it all 
of his enthusiasm together with the results 
and method of his own researches, but this 
is in effect employing the lecture method, 
so far as concerns his own original work, 
in addition to the text-book method. 

The method of bibliographical reference 
in a modern university is supposed to be 
universally practiced. The most approved 
method of university teaching, whether by 
lecture or text-book, or in laboratory work, 
contemplates, first, a preliminary lecture 
cr essay on the best books on the subject 
and the best books in which to find all the 
books on the subject, and second, refer- 
ences to the best books on each particular 
topic as it is touched on. 

The method of assigned reading consists 
in giving select lists of parts of books 
whose reading is required as supplemen- 
tary to the matter given in lecture or text- 
books. As practiced, it results in the lay- 
ing out of collections of reserved books for 
the different courses^ 
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The preceptorial method is the tutorial 
method applied to small groups instead of 
to a single person, or, from the other point 
of view, a classroom method adapted to a 
very small group class. Prom either point 
of view, it finds its unity in the study of a 
topic from several books rather than from 
a single lecture or text-book. It is thus a 
many-book, or library, method, whose es- 
sence is reading up on a topic in an indefi- 
nite number of books. 

The method of bibliographical research 
contemplates the simple assignment of a 
topic and allowing the student himself to 
find the books on it. This is done exten- 
sively in university practice in the assign- 
ment of essay and debate work. It is 
always largely implied in the thesis work 
of the graduate student. Even in the lab- 
oratory sciences, it is used, but more par- 
ticularly in those sciences which, like phi- 
lology and history, have the library itself 
as their laboratory. 

The seminar method is the characteristic 
method of graduate study; it is distinctly 
a many-book method and its heart is the 
seminar library. The conducting of a 
seminar is essentially the conducting of 
courses in bibliographical method. It is, 
moreover, preeminently a laboratory or 
training method, in that impartation is 
wholly subordinate to research. The best 
seminar teaching is preeminently an ex- 
position of the method followed by the pro- 
fessor himself in his work of research. It 
is always accompanied by the thesis or 
essay method, whereby the student is re- 
quired to practice the methods as illus- 
trated by the seminar on some special 
topic. 

Examples of the laboratory method are 
best seen in chemistry, physics, and biol- 
ogy, where the processes involve the ac- 
tual use of material and instrument by 
students. Sometimes those are merely 
illustrative processes, the repetition of ex- 
periments made by others for illustrative 
purposes, but when these imitative experi- 
ments are made with view to verifying or 
criticizing previous experiments, the lab- 
oratory method becomes a true method of 



research. Even chemistry, physics, and 
biology, however, usually travel in com- 
pany with lecture methods and laboratory 
manuals. 

With laboratory methods belong museum 
methods also, and these have been amaz- 
ingly developed in recent years, so that the 
art of arranging museum objects in such 
way as to bring out their educational value 
has become one of the most remarkable 
developments in modern education. The 
exhibitions of the American Museum of 
Natural History, for example, and the 
special exhibitions of the Metropolitan 
Museum, are masterpieces of systematic 
instruction. 

With laboratory methods are to be 
classed also gymnasium methods. It is 
cnly with the progress of modern psychol- 
ogy that it has begun to be realized that 
the training of the eye, of promptness, defi- 
niteness and nicety of muscular response, 
and of the power of attention, which is had 
in gymnasium, are important factors even 
in the getting of knowledge and more espe- 
cially in research work. 

The thing to be noted is that all these 
methods of teaching are equally teaching. 
Though they may not be of equal value and 
importance, they are all valuable to the 
university, and the ear cannot say to the 
hand I have no need of thee, nor the hand 
to the eye I have no need of thee. The 
only question is to find what the right 
function of each one is, what each one can 
do best for the common work of the uni- 
versity, i. e. the teaching of students. 

There has been at times a lot of absurd 
wrangling over the exclusive value of lec- 
ture and text-book systems, laboratory and 
book teaching, generally because discussion 
has been at cross purposes and often merely 
a matter of verbal usage. One confusing 
assumption, has been, for example, that 
teaching and oral instruction are synony- 
mous, another is that teaching is synony- 
mous with the recitation method or the 
classroom method. Some say again that 
teaching is not teaching unless it ends with 
examination, oral or written. Professor 
McDonald in a recent number of the "Na- 
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tion" implies that lecturing is not teach- 
ing. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors is perhaps correct when 
it distinguishes between teaching and re- 
search, but research issues at least in publi- 
cation, and publication is a method of teach- 
ing. Moreover, it may be held and is held, 
that all research work in the university, 
should, in its real results, be taught to resi- 
dent students in the university by means 
of lectures, or in the course of text-book 
and laboratory instruction. The reason 
why every professor in the university is 
required to show evidence, from time to 
time, that he is able to do and is doing 
research work, is not so much any vague 
notion of a duty to outside students or the 
world in general or posterity, as it is the 
very definite belief that the research 
methods should tinge all the knowledge 
which the professor intends to impart in 
such way as to add to it the flavor of 
reality which comes from original work. 
It is because these methods are of the 
very essence of the instructor's intellectual 
life. 

It used to be the fashion, when human- 
ists were in a majority, for oral lecturing, 
text-book and classroom teachers to deny 
that curators, demonstrators, gymnasium 
instructors and directors of research, were 
teachers at all, but all that has gone by. 
Many methods of teaching are now ac- 
cepted as true methods of teaching, and the 
question of the place of the library in a 
university is the question of where among 
the various organizations formed to pro- 
mote this teaching, undergraduate col- 
leges, graduate schools, schools of law, 
theology, medicine, electricity, forestry, 
agriculture, art, music, laboratories, mu- 
seums, conservatories, and what not, the 
university library belongs. This question 
in turn calls for a knowledge of what the 
university library is. 

IV. Libraries 

A library is a collection of books in- 
tended for use, as distinguished from a col- 
lection of books intended for sale or for 
the scrap basket. Small or large, it con- 



sists of three factors, books, building and 
librarian. This is an indivisible trinity; 
without any one of these things a library 
does not exist. It exists for users but may 
also exist without them. On the other hand 
a library building ceases to be a library if 
it has no books or has no one to make them 
usable. 

A library exists for two ends, first, to 
teach the present generation, second, to 
hand down books to posterity. Most librar- 
ies are founded without thought to the 
handing down of literature; they are 
founded for practical teaching purposes; 
handing down is incidental and accidental. 

Nevertheless there has always been 
some notion of the duty or desirability of 
handing down books for the instruction of 
posterity. The earliest records are for the 
most part records of current business 
transactions for practical record purposes, 
but for 5,000 years at least there have 
been records of events and achievements, 
intended, like the public monuments, to 
hand on memory. 

Most modern libraries, however practi- 
cal, do sooner or later, however inci- 
dentally, pay some attention to the hand- 
ing down side. Even the small local pub- 
lic library makes its collection of the books 
relating to its own community, or pub- 
lished in it, for the sake of those who are 
to come. Most large libraries now have 
collections of rare books, as well as of 
books for common educational use, and a 
very few libraries are organized chiefly 
with reference to handing down functions; 
these are the libraries of rare books. 

Whether organized as separate libraries 
or as separate departments of one library, 
the more distinct they are kept the bet- 
ter they both do their work, for the two 
functions of handing down books and 
teaching are self-contradictory. The bet- 
ter a book teaches, that is to say the more 
it is used, the faster it wears out. The 
aim, therefore, in the case of books which 
are to be handed down is to keep them 
from harm by fire, water, insects, or use; 
a safety deposit vault with a time lock 
set to a century is the idea. The aim in 
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the case of teaching books is to have them 
used as much as possible and in conse- 
quence to have them worn out and replaced 
as often as possible. 

The handing down of literature is an- 
other matter, for the more a work proves 
readable, the faster the individual book 
wears out, but the more sure it is to be 
printed often and wide-spread; and, there 
fore, the better its chance of survival. The 
more a work is read, the longer it sur- 
vives; but the more a volume is read, the 
sooner it perishes. The better a library 
exercises its teaching function, therefore, 
the better it contributes to the handing 
down of literature, as distinguished from 
the handing down of concrete books. 

If, therefore, the same library is to exer- 
cise both functions, of teaching and handing 
down books, they must be kept quite dis- 
tinct, and the fact that the main object is 
to teach kept quite clear. 

This teaching function belongs to all li- 
braries. The typical modern library is the 
free public library, and in these days, it is 
a recognized factor of the system of public 
education. It is sometimes even organized 
together with the school system, and li- 
brary training is required in most normal 
schools. It is often called the people's uni- 
versity, and is recognized as the one insti- 
tution for instruction of those above school 
age. It is also recognized as the one instru- 
ment by which a man who has gained his 
Bachelor of Arts may continue his educa- 
tion through life. 

There are few things more remarkable 
in the development of modern culture than 
the way the public library has taken up its 
task of teaching. The old idea of a store 
of books, which could be called for over the 
counter and needed only an author cata- 
log has gone. It has been replaced by 
a system which provides the best subject 
catalogs, select lists of best reading, 
gives free access to a large number of 
books, tempts reading by select collections 
and book exhibitions, guides individual 
readers and groups of readers, helps study 
classes, women's clubs, as well as public 
school children by special reference librar- 



ians, provides lectures, story-tellers for 
children, in short, has a staff which helps 
the books to teach all along the line, and 
even goes into the highways and hedges 
and constrains users to come in. 

V. The University Library 

And if even the public library is a teach- 
ing institution, so much the more is the 
university library. The first thing, there- 
fore, to be noted about a university library 
is that it is not primarily or typically a 
keeper of rare books for posterity; it is 
above all things a teacher of the present 
generation. It is necessary to lay some 
stress on this matter because it is easily 
and often forgotten. The passion for rare 
books is an insidious one, which often cap- 
tures and puts in fetters a good teaching 
library. Many a good college library has 
been killed and salted down for posterity, 
while living students still needed its milk. 

Perhaps the best example of a college 
library whose chief aim is keeping for pos- 
terity, is the library of Archbishop Parker 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. By 
the conditions of the bequest, the library 
can only be opened with consent or in the 
presence of three officials with separate 
keys to the three locks, and if ever at any 
time so much as twelve volumes have been 
lost it passes to the possesion of another 
college. Some modern libraries, however, 
fall little short of this. It was in a very 
modern American university library in the 
present century, that it was suggested that 
all the cards of the extensive collections of 
rare books should be omitted from the card 
catalog for fear users should discover that 
they were in the library and wish to use 
them! 

Indeed, it is not so many years ago that 
nearly all universities really laid a major 
stress on the keeping of the books rather 
than on their teaching function, strange as 
this may seem, for practically all books 
were kept behind the counter and passed 
out with suspicion. Gradually the refer- 
ence books were placed at free disposition, 
then the idea of reference was broadened 
to a great variety of books and ready ac- 
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cess extended to seminar libraries, then the 
differentiation into the library of rare, valu- 
able and kept books, on the one hand, and 
the working library on the other was made 
and free admission given to the general 
working collection, until the modern stand- 
ard now is a great working collection of 
live books accessible to professors and 
graduate students with large, carefully 
selected collections of books for general 
reading and reference books free to under- 
graduates as well as graduates, and with 
certain collections of rare books and stor- 
age collections. Use is the war cry of the 
modern library; "use and more use." If a 
book will not work when called on, neither 
shall it eat up budget funds. 

One cannot be too careful, therefore, in ad- 
mitting that a university has any call to 
have rare books at all. It is a dangerous 
matter to get it into a librarian's head that 
it is his duty to keep books for posterity. 

When this has been said, however, and 
said sharply, it may also be said that, in a 
minor way, every university library does 
and should contribute to transmission. 
There is a growing consciousness that the 
university as a conserver of learning owes 
some duty to posterity in this matter. It 
is not the business of a university library 
to seek rare books for the sake of handing 
them down, but it is its business to seek 
books useful for teaching, and where these 
are rare it is at least its duty to surround 
those with special care for the sake of 
those who come after. 

Moreover, the university, even in this ac- 
tion, is in fact teaching, since the preserva- 
tion is for purposes of future instruction, 
and even the keeping of books from overuse 
may thus be a part of its teaching function. 
In these days of the photostat it is not 
hard both to promote use and to keep. 
It remains, therefore, doubly true that 
the university library is a method of uni- 
versity teaching by means of books. 

VI. How the University Library Teaches 

This leads to the question how the uni- 
versity library of the present day does its 
teaching. In brief, it does so by its very 



existence as a separate organization, by its 
books, by its exhibition and laboratory 
facilities, and by its staff. 

An organized collection of university li- 
brary books comes, perhaps, nearest of any- 
thing in the universe to being a true micro- 
cosm, a miniature model of the universe; 
or, perhaps, rather a drawing of the uni- 
verse. If a single living human mind had 
all this knowledge in itself and equally 
well organized, it would be a truer 
microcosm, but there are no such minds, 
and the library collection of books or- 
ganized is the best architectural drawing 
of the universe. As such, it is a standing 
object lesson, giving by the exhibition 
method an idea of the universe. This is no 
theoretical or far-fetched notion, but the 
very practical and actual case. There is no 
method of teaching the encyclopedia of the 
sciences so practical or effective as the free 
ranging of a student among the shelves of 
a classified library. 

Again, the books themselves teach. It is 
conceivable that a university should be a 
university, and a student get a university 
education if the university consisted only 
of a library and a student, without a lec- 
turer or tutor or preceptor or research pro- 
fessor or librarian — absolutely only a stu- 
dent and a library on a desert island. 
That student might even get a better uni- 
versity education than the average Bachelor 
of Arts does now and in the same time. It 
is true that the average student with only 
the library would get a very poor educa- 
tion indeed, and a large number of them, 
none at all without methods of oral din- 
ning in of learning, screwing out answers, 
and forcing study through examination. 
Yet the fact remains that an interested 
reader with a collection of books covering 
all the sciences taught in the university 
is itself a university. 

As a matter of fact, the university library 
is, all the time, without any special guid- 
ance or direction, teaching a large num- 
ber of university students on topics not 
mentioned in the classroom, supplementing 
thus the curriculum. The voluntary in- 
tellectual activities of students in the li- 
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brary, in fact, compare favorably with their 
voluntary activities in athletics and in the 
miniature social life of the university. 
Some of these activities are systematic, as 
in hall debates and writing articles for 
their magazines and a still larger number 
are the free intellectual activities of volun- 
tary study and reading. The books them- 
selves teach the students. 

When it comes to the use of the library 
by professors, books are the only teachers, 
except as the professors are guided and 
helped by catalogs and library staff mem- 
bers. This use of the library by profes- 
sors is, of course, one of the most vital mat- 
ters for a university, and it is here, espe- 
cially, that the books themselves teach. 

Again, the university library teaches 
through its staff — sometimes, in ways pe- 
culiar to itself as a library, sometimes 
through the lecture, text-book and examina- 
tion methods customarily practiced by pro- 
fessors. 

The library staff teaches in the first place 
by its catalogs. Both author and subject 
catalog, but especially the subject cata- 
log, whether it is classified or alpha- 
betical, is a series of little bibliographical 
essays, much like the bibliographical lec- 
tures, which, theoretically at least, every 
professor prefixes to every course. It 
makes little difference whether a bibli- 
ographical lecture on the Crustacea is pre- 
pared by a classroom instructor and read 
orally by the professor in the classroom, 
or is prepared by a member of the library 
staff and filed in shape for convenient con- 
sultation in the subject catalog. 

The learning and research skill required 
for preparation, too, is just as great in one 
case as in the other. Even the titles in 
an author catalog often involve research 
of a highly learned character, and when it 
comes to classification, the matter is more 
exacting still; for it calls for some knowl- 
edge of every branch of science, if not ex- 
tensive at least so precise that a book or 
an essay may be assigned to its specific 
class; i. e., have the specific name given 
to it. It is not too much to say that for 
chief cataloging and chief classifying posi- 



tions in a large university library there is 
as wide and ready command of the field of 
learning required as from any classroom 
professor, except, possibly, a really am- 
bitious professor of epistemology. 

The teaching function of the reference 
staff is an obvious one. Its recognized opera- 
tions in the modern library are all dis- 
tinctively teaching operations. The charac- 
teristic activity of the reference librarian 
is to answer questions, and the commonest 
question is as to the best book or article 
on a given subject for a given purpose. A 
list of the questions put to the reference li- 
brarian in the course of the day is one of 
the most suggestive exhibitions of the in- 
quiring human mind in the world. In the 
execution of this task, the reference librar- 
ian is proceeding in the tutorial method. 
It almost invariably proceeds by fruitful 
question and answer, and results in instruc- 
tion in the method of research, as well as 
in the securing of the particular result. 
Although this result is, of course, not a new 
contribution to knowledge, yet the result 
is new to the student and the training in 
method is as real as in any laboratory. 
There is no single unit in university educa- 
tion more valuable than being shown by a 
reference librarian how to find the best 
book on a given topic or class of topics. 

Moreover, in the modern library it is 
quite customary for the university librarian 
to take freshmen in groups and explain 
to them the general workings of the par- 
ticular library with individual instruction 
in the use of a catalog and certain refer- 
ence books. This group instruction ap- 
proaches both the classroom and lecture 
method with free questioning by the stu- 
dent on the substance of the lecture. 

Another constant function of the refer- 
ence librarian parallels the work of the 
preceptor and the professor who gite as- 
signed reading on a particular subject or 
course. The reference department helps 
and is helped by professors who select pre- 
ceptorial books and give assigned reading, 
but it has to deal, also, with great numbers 
of courses which are not prepared by class- 
room teachers at all. These include such 
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matters as intercollegiate debates and the 
debates of literary societies, the working 
up of essays for prize contests in college or 
out, the writing of articles for the under- 
graduate publications, and so on in vast 
varieties. These are passing through the 
reference librarian's mill all the time, and 
each one involves research and the prepara- 
tion of a bibliographical essay on the sub- 
ject for the use of the writer or debater. 
This may be done with or without the aid 
of the student. If it is done with the aid 
of the student, so much the better for his 
training in method of research, but if with- 
out, it results in a lecture often actually 
written. In the case of intercollegiate de- 
bates and the many important other like 
operations, the results are generally writ- 
ten and kept for future use also. The refer- 
ence librarian of Princeton University, for 
example, during the past year prepared 
references for forty-one debates, and as- 
sisted in preparing sixty-seven collections 
of books to be reserved for preceptorial 
reading. 

Another teaching activity in the refer- 
ence department is the matter of select 
books. It is a truism that the art of selec- 
tion is the art of effective teaching; it is 
the essence of a lively style in the lecture, 
the essence of effective question and 
answer, and in the same way it is an effec- 
tive method in teaching the use of books. 
It is exercised in the modern library by 
the display of select new books, by the 
standard library, by selection of books to 
tempt curiosity in reading, and by the lay- 
ing out of books on timely topics in art, 
science, literature, politics, and what not — 
e. g., books on the European war at the 
present time. The essence of the method of 
piquing of intellectual interest, which is 
the beginning, if not the middle and end 
as well, of all good teaching. 

Another way in which the university li- 
brary teaches is through the exhibition 
method. In the lack of historical museums 
in the American university, it often serves 
as such; and, especially, on the occasion of 
centenaries, it gathers books illustrating 
the historical event, whether it chances to 



be a political, artistic, or literary event. 
The library has, also, its own characteristic 
museum value in its exhibitions of the his- 
tory of printing, handwriting, binding, 
illumination, inscriptions, and so on. The 
curators of the departments of a library 
thus teach in the exhibition method like 
the curators in natural science or art. 

VII. Systematic Staff Teaching: Book 
Arts and Library Schools 

The teaching by the library staff in the 
classroom method is, in one way, a very 
modern institution, but in another sense, 
it is the most ancient of all. In the earl- 
iest Assyrian and Egyptian university li- 
braries, the library is hardly distinguish- 
able from the university, or the university 
from the library. In the Greek teaching 
even, although its characteristic place was 
the grove or the portico, and its method 
discussion, yet the portico was invariably 
at the door of the library, which had, also, 
a hall for discussion. 

In American colleges, a classic event in 
the history of staff teaching was the ap- 
pointment of Justin Winsor to be professor 
of books in Harvard University, according 
to the suggestion of Emerson. Since that 
time, many college and university librar- 
ians have given classroom courses, by lec- 
ture or text-book, or other methods, on 
best reading, or like topics. For a long 
time, though rather occasional and desul- 
tory, the idea and the practice has grown 
rapidly, extending to training in bibli- 
ographical method and in the book arts. 

Of late years, the matter has taken a new 
turn through the establishment of library 
schools in the university conducted by the 
library staff. At present, there are some- 
thing like a dozen of these which are of 
grade to require college graduate standing 
for entrance, or are schools of a university, 
taught by the university library staff. 
There is an increasing number of such 
schools abroad, too, beginning with the 
ficole des Chartes, and ending with the new 
schools at Florence and Leipzig. The for- 
eign schools, as a rule, have laid most 
stress on palaeography and other learned 
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matters of preparation, but the new Ger- 
man schools take in the book sciences and 
technical library science extensively; the 
newest school at Leipzig is for both librar- 
ians and directors of museums. 

Recent discussion of the matter of class- 
room instruction by members of the li- 
brary staff has been very animated and 
pointed. This discussion is well repre- 
sented by Dean Babcock's article in "The 
library journal" for March, 1913 — an ar- 
ticle which was first presented at the con- 
ference of Eastern College Librarians, and 
the pamphlet by H. R. Evans on "Library 
instruction in universities, colleges, and 
normal schools," among the bulletins of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education in 1914. 

It appears from Mr. Evans' report that 
91 universities now report courses "more 
or less adequate and complete" in the book 
arts, seven universities have required 
courses "intended to train all students in 
the effective use of books and libraries," 
instruction being given by the library staff, 
while 21 others give elective courses with 
credit. 

This takes no account of the matter of 
instruction in palaeography or other book 
sciences given by members of the library 
staff in one department or another, al- 
though in many European universities, as 
at Florence, Rome, Leipzig, Paris, the 
teachers of palaeography are naturally 
drawn from the library staff of the uni- 
versity libraries, or the adjoining libraries, 
and in some cases, even in America, some 
member of the library staff gives university 
courses in this subject. 

The line of discussion on this theme 
of staff instruction has commonly takeit the 
form of an insistent demand that instruc- 
tion in bibliographical method and the 
bibliography of the special sciences should 
be given by members of the library staff, 
but this, at least as regards special 
bibliography, seems contrary to ordinary 
educational theory, and on the whole to 
the best theory; for it is the generally 
recognized fact that every professor should 
give bibliographical instruction in his own 
field. No course is theoretically good un- 
less it does give a special survey of the 



bibliography of the subject and references 
for further study. It will be an unfor- 
tunate day for learning and university in- 
struction when the professor is let off from 
this duty. The real point of agitation 
should be to constrain university profes- 
sors not to neglect this matter. The li- 
brary staff might well, however, give in- 
struction in general bibliographical method 
in which, as a rule, the professor is not 
very well trained, and department librar- 
ians in the general bibliography of their 
departments. 

When it comes to systematic instruction 
in the book sciences and the establishment 
of special schools for librarians, the mat- 
ter is one which falls naturally to the li- 
brary staff. They are the members of the 
university teaching body who are most 
familiar with these things. Books are their 
specimens: they are handling them all the 
time. Their ordinary use of them for re- 
quirements of purchase, classification and 
cataloging are such as to make staff mem- 
bers the natural experts in this large class 
of real objects — books: if systematic in- 
struction is to be given on these matters in 
the university, it is naturally by them. 

Of course, if much classroom instruction 
is to be given, the library will need a much 
larger staff. It is a sound educational 
principle which requires that each mem- 
ber of the library staff whose tasks demand 
equal learning or skill in research with 
professors in other departments, should 
offer one short course, but under present 
circumstances much more is not possible. 
One of the fallacies of the modern cry for 
bibliographical instruction to students by 
the library staff is the implication that 
the staff is somehow to blame for not tak- 
ing these extensive duties off the hands of 
professors where they are unsystemati- 
cally performed. It forgets that every ex- 
isting university library staff is over- 
worked, and has definitely realized tasks 
still unperformed. It cannot undertake new 
groups of duties without corresponding 
staff. With the right staff, no doubt every 
modern university library would be glad 
to organize a school for the book sciences. 
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VIII. The Place of the Library 

The question of the organized position 
of the library in the university will in the 
end be determined by this matter of the 
methods in which it fulfills its teaching 
function. At present, that position differs 
in different universities, and in general it 
is rather a haphazard one. 

In some cases, and in the older point of 
view, but not so very long ago, the library 
was actually described as "building," and 
grouped among dormatories, dining-rooms, 
administrative offices, and the like. 

More often still, it was grouped with 
laboratories, museums, and gymnasium, 
and the whole group relegated to some 
variously-named limbo outside the sacred 
Faculty or Faculties whose professors teach 
in classroom methods and hold examina- 
tions. But the dominating growth of re- 
search work, the advent of the research 
professor, the establishment of library 
schools, have upset all this, and have put 
all these individual institutions into the 
circle of the teaching faculties. Laboratory 
teaching, museum teaching, gymnasium 
teaching and library teaching are all now 
recognized as methods of teaching often 
equal to or superior to the old methods, 
whether they issue in examinations or not. 
Many even hold firmly to the notion that 
examinations on the substance of teaching, 
as distinguished from examinations for a 
degree, belong only to secondary schools 
and are out of place in the university. 

The library is sometimes, also, classified 
with the administrative departments of the 
university, as if the treasury, the library, 
and the teaching faculties, for example, were 
coordinate functions of the trustees, or the 
library coordinate with the treasury and 
the physical care of the institution. This 
comes naturally because the library, like 
the university itself, has the double func- 
tion of administration and teaching, and 
on account of the great bulk of its ap- 
paratus and the cost of the books, its 
financial and administrative activities are 
evident, and the strictly clerical personnel 
extensive. It does not, however, differ in 



essence from the various faculties as to 
proportions, for all of these have their ad- 
ministrative officers, deans and stenograph- 
ers, clerical help and material to care for. 
It is, therefore, only a difference in de- 
gree. All the faculties exercise both func- 
tions, and the library is not in any sense 
coordinate with the treasury, but stands 
to it as each of the other departments. 

Some progress was made towards plac- 
ing the library in the university when it 
was defined and organized as the collec- 
tions of books within a certain building. 
Under this conception, the university had 
many libraries, one of which was the Uni- 
versity Library. This library was looked 
on as an independent institution, a power 
within a power. The idea is well typified 
by the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which 
is an institution by itself; a university li- 
brary as distinguished from the libraries 
of the various colleges. In the same way, 
in the American universities, the uni- 
versity library in the university library 
building used to be, and often now is, 
wholly separated from the libraries of the 
various professional schools, and even from 
the seminar and department libraries. In 
the continental universities, too, the 
seminar libraries are apt not to stand in 
any recognized relation to the university li- 
brary. 

Of late years, another great step in uni- 
versity theory has been taken through the 
rule passed by the trustees of several of 
the larger universities that the university 
library consists of all books owned by the 
university, wherever housed and however 
organized. This is a useful matter on the 
administrative side, in line with modern 
ideas of efficient organization, but it is more 
than this; it is a great educational gain, 
if only through the harmonizing of cata- 
loging, exhibition and reference methods. 

In a large university nowadays, there- 
fore, the library is apt to be a complex of 
many collections, buildings, and staffs. 
It contains school libraries, department 
libraries, seminar libraries, reference li- 
braries, select libraries for various pur- 
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poses, working collections and storage col- 
lections. 

This organization is by its nature a unit 
in itself, and it is sometimes looked at as 
parallel with other independently organ- 
ized units, such as the professional schools, 
museums; sometimes as a peculiar insti- 
tution, a sort of microcosm of the univer- 
sity, paralleling all schools and depart- 
ments — a sort of nerve system for the 
university body, or, sometimes, an institu- 
tion to serve as body to a nervous system 
of professors called the Faculty. 

President Butler of Columbia at a library 
meeting once set forth a very definite 
theory according to which the library was 
coordinate with the various professional 
schools and main departments of the uni- 
versity, the librarian ranking as a dean, 
and various numbers of the expert staff 
standing in parallel order with professors, 
assistant professors, and instructors of the 
other faculties. 

In some universities, the librarian or, 
perhaps, the librarian and vice-librarian 
are members of the faculties of all the sep- 
arately organized schools, thus making the 
library coordinate with the whole group of 
faculties rather than each faculty. This 
situation is implied, also, in those institu- 
tions where the library is coordinated with 
the major organized units of the univer- 
sity, directly in the governing body of trus- 
tees, by means of a committee in which 
the librarian has a seat, just as the deans 
have seat in the respective committees for 
their special organizations. In many insti- 
tutions, especially the smaller ones, the 
connection of the departments with the 
library and the library with the trustees, is 
contrariwise effected by a mixed system 
of control in which representatives of all 
the various faculties sit, and perhaps, sit 
with a committee of the trustees as well. 
In short, in some cases, the library acts 
with the directing boards of the various 
branches of the university; in other cases, 
representatives of these unite with certain 
members of the library staff to form an 
administration board for the library. In 
both cases, it implies a relation to all, 
rather than an independent institution. 



IX. The Sum of the Matter 

The place of the library in the univer- 
sity in view of this discussion of the nature 
of a university and the nature of a library, 
the actual practice of universities, and the 
trend of university instruction, may, 
therefore, be described as that of an or- 
ganic teaching unit, as distinguished from 
an administration unit, coordinate with all 
schools, departments, museums, or other 
separately organized teaching factors, its 
work of teaching being done by its own 
particular bibliographical methods, as well 
as by classroom methods, and directed to- 
ward assisting the teaching of all depart- 
ments of the university by its bibliograph- 
ical and reference and exhibition methods 
of instruction, while its expert staff form 
, a special school for instruction in the book 
sciences. Such a school meets the modern 
demand for instruction in the book arts in 
the university, even for undergraduates, as 
well as the demand for schools of library 
training. In the matter of library train- 
ing, since there are many vocational 
schools, the classroom instruction by the 
library staff of the university is naturally 
directed toward the more scientific aspects 
of teaching and research in the book sci- 
ences, and to the higher education of 
libraries — i. e. of librarians for learned 
libraries, and this is linked up, perhaps, 
with graduate study for the doctorate. 

While, therefore, there is little uniform- 
ity among the universities in actual prac- 
tice, the major practice and the definitions 
all tend to recognize the library as an or- 
ganic teaching unit in the university, with 
branches in every department, and serving 
every department, but with its own meth- 
ods of instruction and its own instruction 
staff, assisted in its operation by every 
other teaching staff, as well as assisting 
their operations. 

Its typical organized position in the uni- 
versity would seem to be that described by 
President Butler; i. e., a differentiated 
teaching faculty, but a faculty which, un- 
like the Columbia practice, is organized as 
a library of libraries, for the sake of effi- 
ciency of administration and uniformity in 
teaching methods. 



